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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN 
ISRAEL AND EGYPT— A COMPARISON. 



By James Henry Breasted, 
Berlin University. 



Egyptian history divides itself naturally into three epochs — 
the old, middle, and late ; these three epochs are denominated 
among Egyptologists the Old, the Middle, and the New Empire, 
respectively. * On the basis of history, and partially so of archae- 
ology, this division has long been recognized among scholars. 
But more fully in the archaeology, and for the Jirst time in the 
language, this division has been demonstrated by Professor Erman 
of this University. With incalculable industry and enormous 
learning, he has shown how the language of the Old and Middle 
Empire is to be sharply distinguished from that of the New 
Empire, there being little more resemblance between them than 
between the speech of Piers Plowman and our colloquial English 
of to-day. It is quite natural to suppose that there would obtain 
also the same difference in daily customs, in thought and in relig- 
ious life and practices, and such is found to be the case. Of the 
development in the Egyptian priesthood no exhaustive or detailed 
study has ever been made, but enough has been done, almost 
solely through the investigations of Erman, to establish in its 
main features the ecclesiastical and priestly tendency in the three 
chief periods. 

1 Erman, accepting for the older history a system of the latest possible dates, 
gives the following : In the Old Empire these dates might be raised by as much as 500 
years, and in the New Empire by 100 or 200 years. 
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In the Old Empire religion had not yet assumed the promi- 
nent position in the life of the people which it afterward gained, 
and the priesthood is naturally an office whose duties are exer- 
cised by nearly every person of any prominence. Very few 
memorials of the Old Empire mention any person who had not 
officiated as priest ; and this was in no sense his peculiar calling, 
for he regularly occupied some office of his town or province as 
his proper avocation, while the duties of the priesthood were only 
casual and subordinate. There was, however, a small class dis- 
tinctively priestly, and at Memphis and Heliopolis there was even 
a chief priest with his peculiar title. This office, at so remote a 
period, shows the extreme antiquity of these two sanctuaries, and 
demonstrates that even here we stand at a considerable distance 
from the beginning, which is still far back of our historical 
knowledge. Yet the Old Empire quite justifies the conclusion, 
apart from the two sanctuaries above named, that the priesthood, 
if now no longer the common property it once was, has but just 
emerged from that primeval state of its development. One very 
significant evidence of this is the fact that the priests of this 
epoch wear no costume or insignia of any sort which would indi- 
cate their office. They are not to be distinguished from any 
other Egyptian citizen of the period. This is true even of the 
chief priest of Heliopolis or Memphis. 

The period between the sixth and the eleventh dynasty, of 
course, offers no material for tracing the development, but when 
the darkness clears and the Middle Empire has begun, a definite 
progress is discernible. It seems to keep pace with the tendency 
toward solar monotheism, which, beginning already in the Middle 
Empire, made rapid advances in the opening dynasties of the 
New Empire. Of the innumerable private monuments of the 
twelfth dynasty, not one carries a title showing that a layman has 
exercised priestly functions as his natural privilege. No public 
officer or prominent citizen has recorded in his title the casual and 
supplementary office of priest, which was the universal rule in the 
Old Empire. As a seeming compensation for this, however, in 
the festal procession of the god, which occurred once a month, 
the laymen might participate. This at least was the case with 
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the jackal -gods Anubis and Wepw'ut at Siut, and of Osiris at Aby- 
dos and probably elsewhere. The priestly office has become 
exclusive, and to this there is but one exception, viz., the prince 
of a nomas still inserts in his long title the antique designation 
which his fathers wore in the Old Empire and has now become 
meaningless. Notwithstanding this exception, a distinctively 
priestly class has arisen, as such, since the Old Empire, and has 
succeeded in excluding the laity from its ranks. The priests 
now wear a costume denoting their position, and consisting sim- 
ply of the short apron or kilt, which was the ordinary costume 
of the Old Empire, but is now long antiquated ; just as the 
Roman toga, with some modifications, is the historical origin of 
much of the official costume of the Catholic clergy. The office, 
further, has become hereditary, and thus its exclusiveness is 
maintained. Rank within the cult, however, is not inherited, and 
is always within the gift of the king. The son of the leading 
priest enjoys no advantage as such, but the priestly community 
is as yet very small. Of the two sanctuaries of which we know 
the most in this period, Siut and Abydos, the former pos- 
sessed ten and the latter five regularly installed priests. Their 
income of dues was insignificant and barely sufficient for their 
maintenance. All this is quite in accord with the subordinate 
position which religion still occupies, even in the Middle Empire. 
We are accustomed to think of the Egyptians as a people nota- 
bly religious, given to religious rites and customs innumerable, 
but this is not the case in the two older periods of which we have 
just spoken. It is not until the New Empire that the tremendous 
influence exerted by the popular faith comes to be the chief ele- 
ment in the culture of this antique people. 

Passing into the New Empire, which so suddenly and won- 
drously develops after the expulsion of the so-called shepherd 
kings, the student of the monument finds himself ushered into a 
new world. The old simplicity, of which there were still traces 
in the Middle Empire, has passed away forever, and given place 
to a developed and complex civilization, preserved to us in 
innumerable remains, bewildering us in their vastness, variety, 
and extent. Not the least among the tremendous changes 
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noticeable is the now prominent position occupied by religion 
and religious rites. The identification of all local gods by their 
respective adherents, with the sun, and the resulting tendency to 
monotheism, is now universal. The literature of ritual and 
mythology is rapidly growing ; especially the ritual of the dead, 
already existent as a germ in the Middle Empire, is now devel- 
oping to an enormous bulk, to form the so-called "Book of the 
Dead," in which the older germ mentioned forms the 17th chap- 
ter. It is needless to state that the priesthood, as an organic 
element in this evolution, keeps even pace with it. More truly 
than in the Middle Empire is the priestly class now an exclusive 
and growing community. In addition to a distinguishing cos- 
tume, partly that of the Middle Empire and partly the archaic 
style of the fourth dynasty, every priest was obliged to shave 
the head ;' and, although this was practiced in some other profes- 
sions also, the wearer then replaced his natural head-dress by an 
artificial wig. This, however, was not permitted the priest, and 
his cleanly shaven head, never covered, even under the broiling 
Egyptian sun, was thus a never- failing sign of his office. At 
this period, too, for the first time, do we find a complex grada- 
tion of rank within the personnel of the sanctuary. Its members 
were divided into five classes, at the head of which stood the 
high priest. The laity, of course, enjoy no participation in the 
service, not even in the festal procession of the god. But to 
meet the demands of the elaborate ritual, music was necessary, 
and this is supplied by bands of women playing the sistrum. 
All women of rank exercised this function. I do not know of a 
grave tablet in the Royal Museum in Berlin, dating from this 
period, containing the name of a lady of rank who is not 
accorded this title of kem'at, or singer. The same is true in all 
collections. 

Among the innumerable temples that dotted the land, that 
of Ammon at Thebes was, for some reason unknown to us, by 
far the most popular. Especially by the kings was particular 
favor shown to this sanctuary and its god. King after king of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties enumerates his gifts to 
the god, and they often foot up to enormous sums. The great 
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papyrus Harris, 133 feet long and containing seventy -nine pages, 
is nothing more than an itemized statement of the presents of 
Rameses III. to this temple, into the hands of whose cult fields 
and gardens, jewels and gold, flocks and herds, were gradually 
gathered, till its fortune was second only to the Pharaoh's own, 
and compared with which that of any other god was but a hand- 
ful. By a seemingly very dangerous line of policy, the kings 
began gradually bringing other priestly communities under the 
control of the high priest of Ammon, until even the ancient 
sanctuaries of Heliopolis and Memphis surrendered their titles 
and authority to him. 

Of the army of scribes, overseers, and assistants necessary to 
administer the vast wealth and conduct the ceremonies of his 
own and subordinate sanctuaries, it is not necessary to speak. 
The natural results of this policy of centralization, and the con- 
sequent fostering of so great a rival power in the state, will sug- 
gest themselves to the reader. The power of the Ramessides, 
the kings of the twentieth dynasty, gradually and surely de- 
clined, until the high priest of Ammon, Hrihor, unseated Ram- 
eses XII. from the throne, assumed the royal station himself, and 
became the founder of the priestly twenty - first dynasty. His 
line lasted for a hundred years, and, as far as domestic policy 
is concerned, might have continued its supremacy without diffi- 
culty. But the attack of the Libyan Sheskofik, who founded the 
next or twenty - second dynasty, brought the reign of the priest- 
kings to a close. 

The above outline of Egyptian priestly history recognizes the 
main lines of the development. To the reader who is familiar with 
the growth of the priesthood in Israel, many analogous features 
have doubtless been suggested. A brief sketch of the line of devel- 
opment among the Hebrews will afford a full basis for comparison. 

The narratives of the patriarchal period which the J docu- 
ment * in Genesis furnishes, show plainly that among the primi- 

* The limits of this article will not permit the statement of the results of criticism 
in its partition of the Hexateuch into the documents variously designated, but if at all 
referred to here, they are indicated by J (Jehovist), E (Elohist), JE (a combination of 
the two), D (Deuteronomy), and P (Priests' Code). Their chronological order is prob- 
ably that in which they are given. 
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tive people here pictured there was no priesthood. Every 
father of a family, by virtue of his position as such, exercised 
priestly functions, and conducted the simple ceremonies which 
accompanied the sacrifice in this archaic age. Whatever legisla- 
tion upon the limitation of the priesthood Moses may have left, 
the history after the settlement in Canaan certainly shows that it 
followed a course of gradual development toward a distinct 
exclusiveness. This appears in the Book of Judges. In the 
body of the book (chapters 3 to 16) there is no trace of any 
priestly cult, nor any indication that the priesthood was followed 
as a calling. Indeed, the instances of sacrifice narrated (Gideon 
and Manoah) demonstrate quite the contrary. Later, however, 
not long before the beginning of the kingdom, we find at Shiloh 
an established and hereditary priesthood — the family of Eli. 
Yet the story of Samuel shows how far this was from being an 
exclusive community. The development of a priesthood, and 
the habit of coming to a common sanctuary, are of course syn- 
chronous, for the whole presentation in Judges shows that where 
these did not exist, or were not within convenient distance, the 
right of sacrifice was practiced by the father, or, as in the case 
of Micah (chap. 17), by one of the sons. The family of Eli was 
probably Levite, and one of two things is at this period possible : 
there was either a tendency toward an exclusive priestly class, 
who were subsequently given the name Levites or a family 
of Levitical birth, and descended from that of the law -giver, 
were inclined to take up the duties of the priesthood, and 
by the people were regarded as particularly suited to that 
office. The latter supposition would better explain the desire of 
Micah to secure for himself a Levite, to install whom he deposes 
his son. He furnishes us with the original method of procedure 
in installing a priest. 

In the period of Kings the same method is observable. The 
king appoints his household priest or priests just as Micah did in 
the time of the Judges. As the kingdom became more worthy of 
the name, it is natural that the priesthood of -the royal house- 
hold should come to occupy a position of some prominence, as 
in the case of the two leading priests appointed by David, viz., 
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Abiathar and Zadok. The former was the sole survivor of the 
family of Eli (eighty-five persons) destroyed at Nob by Saul, 
and is appointed by David for kindness shown himself by the 
priestly family to which he belonged. Zadok, however, belongs 
neither to the family of Eli, nor has he Levitical connection, and 
the occasion of his selection is not clear. Connection by any 
special lineage, however, is not necessary. The king retains the 
privilege of officiating himself or of appointing his sons (2 Sam. 
8:18) to perform the same office. Solomon's banishment of 
Abiathar doubtless narrows the limits of the priestly household 
in the capital to the family of Zadok, but Solomon himself, as 
usual, exercises priestly functions. Outside of the capital, as 
subsequent examples show, sacrifice was offered at the pleasure 
of the offerer. 

When the kingdom is divided, the northern tribes live entire- 
ly on the old lines. Jeroboam selected priests who were not 
Levites, but in this he simply exercised his right as head of the 
tribes and according to custom, just as David had done less than 
eighty years before him. Priestly privileges and the priestly 
community, however, were well defined before Samaria fell. 1 

In Judah, under the fostering care of one royal house, the 
priesthood flourished, but always under the headship of the king ; 
even down to the captivity, when Ezekiel is the first to assert its 
independence. Occupying through long generations so influen- 
tial a position in the sanctuary of the capital, its community of 
priests, and especially the family of Zadok, became gradually 
more and more exclusive, and the priesthood in general a more 
distinct calling. In the book of Deuteronomy the priesthood 
stands forth a clearly defined inviolable cultus, every member of 
which is a Levite, and of which every Levite is a member. We no 
longer find any blood relative of the priestly community pursu- 
ing a worldly calling as in the time of Zadok, when one of his 
sons is a member of Solomon's court (1 Kgs 14:2). Likewise 
no man not of Levitical birth may enter the priestly ranks. Lest 

1 This is evident from Deut. 33, a product of the northern kingdom and known as 
the Blessing of Moses, wherein those who follow the priestly calling comprise a defi- 
nitely recognized class and body parallel with the tribal organizations themselves. 
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the discontinuance of the sacrifice outside of the capital in 
accordance with the Ueuteronomic enactment should disfran- 
chise the priesthood of the countryside, they are allowed to 
enjoy priestly privileges, if they will go up to the city and sacri- 
fice with their brethren in the temple. Evidently the Zadokites 
of the capital were sufficiently strong to prevent their country 
brethren from taking advantage of this clause, for according to 
2 Kgs 23:9 they were not received as Deuteronomy enacts. 
This exclusion of them is justified by Ezekiel (chap. 44) on the 
ground that the service which they had conducted upon the 
high places of the land, was sinful, and their degradation from 
office a just punishment for this sin. Thus the priests who had 
officiated outside the capital, lost their priestly rank and are 
henceforth known as Levites (though Ezekiel does not yet call 
them such) to distinguish them from the true priests. The lat- 
ter are of course likewise Levites according to the older designa- 
tion, but the term is now never used for the legitimate priests, 
but reserved exclusively for their degraded brethren who now 
become temple servants, to perform its most menial duties. 

Three advances, therefore, are made from an unlimited exer- 
cise of the priestly function to ( 1 ) a priesthood of the sanctu- 
aries and especially of the royal house and temple, but not 
exclusive; (2) the exclusive legalization of the Levitical priest- 
hood (Deut.) ; (3) a distinction within the ranks of the priest- 
hood, between true priests and the degraded Levites. 

Outside of the Levitical legislation, the distinction between 
true priests and Levites is found only in Chronicles and Ezra- 
Nehemiah. Here a further development among the returned exiles 
is observable — singers, doorkeepers, and Nethinim having been 
added to the personnel of the temple. To supply the deficiency 
in the number of the Levites (for but a handful of them were 
willing to return from the exile to their degraded rank) foreign- 
ers were called in to fill these subordinate positions, required by 
the now elaborate ritual. In course of time all these subordi- 
nates came to be called Levites. 

There is another and the most important peculiarity of the 
post-exilic cult, of which we have not yet spoken, i. e., the High 
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Priest. Evidence is abundant that already in the time of the 
Kings, there was a leading priest in Jerusalem, and in the time 
of Jeremiah a system of divisions within the priestly community 
may be distinguished. But the fact that Ezekiel, notwithstand- 
ing his elaborate presentation of the new temple and its service, 
nowhere alludes to the unique office which the High Priest after- 
ward clothed, shows that no such office existed previous to the 
exile. After the return, however, the situation is strikingly differ- 
ent. The old relation between prince and priest subsists no longer. 
Zerubbabel, a lineally descended prince of the house of David, 
after some mention disappears, and Joshua, the now acknowl- 
edged High Priest, his office glorified and exalted, becomes the 
head of the people, and Zechariah is finally directed to make a 
diadem of silver and gold and crown him (6:9-11). Thus does 
the spiritually exalted head of the people attain the exclusive 
rule. He is practically king. He wears the royal purple and 
his death marks the amnesty of the fugitive in the city of refuge. 
As the true priesthood stands raised above the Levites, so now 
the High Priest is exalted above his fellows, and becomes the 
apex of the state. 

Respecting temple dues, suffice it to say that their number 
and magnitude keep pace with the development above traced, 
until in the post -exilic cultus they were enormous. The priests 
received practically everything, including a double tithe (to suit 
conflicting enactments in Deuteronomy and Leviticus). Yet out 
of all this they did not maintain the sacrifice, as was the old cus- 
tom when everything was paid the king, but a poll tax of a third 
of a shekel was imposed in addition for this purpose. 

The development of the priesthood in these two nations 
makes it evident that they present many points of similarity. 
From that beginning in the family, through centuries to the attain- 
ment of the most highly organized priesthood, the development 
among both Israelites and Egyptians moved along the same lines. 
In that earliest period a priesthood did not yet exist, as we 
have seen, in Israel ; but in Egypt this phase is already past 
at the earliest point where the history reveals itself to us. 
What we find in the Old Empire is, roughly speaking, parallel 
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with the earlier period of the kings in Israel, when David had his 
leading priests, like Zadok and Abiathar ; such as the Pharaoh had 
at Memphis and Heliopolis. The Middle Empire, with its strictly 
exclusive cult, is Egypt's Deuteronomic period. Finally, the 
New Empire, with a priesthood of five grades, enormously 
wealthy, conducting an elaborate and magnificent service, and 
subject to a high priest, who is ultimately crowned, presents us 
with the same main features which characterize the legislation of 
P and the post -exilic history. Many other resemblances, many 
marked differences too, will occur to every reader, but need not 
be followed here. 

The fact that the development in Egypt began and was almost 
complete before that in Israel had commenced, or that the former 
consumed 2,500 years and the latter not a third so long, is no 
argument against the similarity. For the question is not one of 
the period of time in which the evolution took place, but of the 
evolution itself as taking place in both cases according to the 
same laws. By this the writer would not be understood as put- 
ting the two priesthoods upon the same level. What is here 
compared is only external form ; the content in the case of Israel 
is infinitely higher, and the divine ideas which its priesthood 
embodies are incomparably more spiritual than anything Egypt 
at her best was able to attain. But it is the purpose of this com- 
parison to show that in all the non - essentials of outward form the 
priesthood in Israel followed only the laws of development com- 
mon to other nations. That this form was given a higher mean- 
ing than any other priesthood ever expressed is evident, but the 
message which Israel brought to the world is not less divine 
though it was written with "the pen of a man." 



